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The CCC and the Employment Service’ 


By RoBEeRT FECHNER 


Director, Civilian Conservation Corps 


N A VERY real sense the Civilian Conserva- 
I tion Corps, with its huge chain of 1,500 
camps widely distributed throughout the 
length and breadth of the Nation, is a big 
national industry. In the comparatively 
short space of 6 years the CCC has grown 
from an experimental idea into a.sound insti- 
tution which each year adds to the earning 
capacity of large numbers of the Nation’s 
workers and increases the value of the Na- 
tion’s natural resources, its assets of forests 
and soils. 

Although the average tenure of employ- 
ment of members of the Corps is much briefer 
than the tenure of employees in, for example, 
the automobile industry, it is interesting to 
note that the total number of different work- 
ers who have gained experience in the CCC 
camps during the past 6 years far exceeds the 
number of men who have been employed by 
the entire automobile-manufacturing indus- 
try in this country during a similar period. 
Well over 2,000,000 men have been actively 
engaged in this Nation-wide conservation 
program. There is every reason to believe, 
furthermore, that this relatively new industry 
will find a permanent place in the economic 
structure of this country. 

The United States Employment Service 
and its affiliated State Employment Services 
are interested in important industries. The 
primary interest of Employment Service offi- 
cials is not in the products of these industries 
but in the personnel employed in them. It is 
the skills and personal qualifications of the 


employed group in industry, agriculture, and 
the professions which are the principal con- 
cern of the agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of matching jobs and men. The staff 
must have the greatest possible knowledge 
about the transferability of skills and apti- 
tudes from one job to another and from one 
industry to another. 

Similarly, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
is as much interested in its enrolled members 
and their individual progress toward greater 
employability as it is in the conservation of 
natural resources. The purposes of the 
Corps, as set forth in the first sentence of the 
law creating it, give emphasis to the enrolled 
personnel of the organization. The interest 
of the Corps extends not only to the manner 
in which its young men develop while they 
are actively engaged in the work of the camps 
but also to the value that this experience may 
have as a stepping stone toward the earning of 
a permanent livelihood. 


Reasons for Training 


Major industries normally train young men 
in order to profit by their increased skills and 
productivity. To a certain extent the CCC 
follows the same practice; but while the Corps 
trains its young men to improve their work 
efficiency, and thus increase the daily work 
output of the Corps, this policy is not the 
major purpose of CCC education and train- 
ing. The major objective of this training is 
to build up the skills and earning capacity of 
enrollees so they can find permanent and use- 
ful employment after they leave the Corps. 


1Eprtor’s Nore.—On April 5, 1939, the Civilian Conservation Corps celebrated its sixth anniversary. 
More than 2,200,000 enrollees have been members of the Corps during this period. The Department of 
Labor, through a field organization which utilizes State and local welfare agencies, has been responsible 
for the selection of 2,000,000 junior enrollees of the Corps and for the maintenance of continuing selec- 
tion facilines and post-enrollment contacts. State Selecting Agencies are requested, through Department of 
Labor CCC channels, to cooperate with State Employment Services in bringing their placement facilities to 


the attention of the Corps and its members. 
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The experience and training which result 
from enrollment in the Corps is, in the largest 
sense, for the mutual benefit of the men them- 
selves and the future employers of these men. 
The Congress of the United States gave legal 
expression to its conviction that this should be 
the policy of the Corps by writing into the 
law a provision that the maximum term of 
service (except for certain exempted men) 
should be 2 years. 

Certainly two organizations which have as 
similar interests as do the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, should frequently share informa- 
tion and develop cooperative procedures 
which can effectively further their common 
objectives. Toward this end, I wish to out- 
line what seem to me to be some significant 
facts about the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and to make several suggestions concerning 
cooperative policies which may be under- 
taken in future months. 


Cooperative Relationships 


Throughout the country the Corps has an 
authorized enrolled strength of 300,000 men. 
Approximately 90 percent of these men come 
within the classification of ‘‘junior enrollees,” 
as they are called. They are unmarried male 
citizens between 17 and 23 years of age, in- 
clusive. The remaining 10 percent are war 
veterans who are grouped into separate camps 
because of the marked differential in age be- 
tween them and the junior enrollees. The 
Corps has 1,500 camps with approximately 
200 men in each camp. These camps are 
distributed among all 48 States and draw 
their enrollees from every State and the 
District of Columbia. 

Since the work program of the Corps deals 
with the conservation and development of 
natural resources, it is obviously necessary to 
locate the greatest number of camps in those 
sections of the country where the conserva- 
tion needs are most acute. It so happens that 
many of the most important conservation proj- 
ects are distinctly removed from centers of 
population and areas where unemployed men 
are available in large numbers to engage in 


this type of work. Consequently, it is fre- 
quently necessary to transport men long 
distances in order to supply the man power 
for camps in relatively isolated or sparsely 
populated regions. It is for this reason that 
there are youths from New York City located 
in camps in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, 
Washington, and other Western States. It is 
for the same reason that there are boys from 
Boston located in New Mexico and youths 
from other cities and States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River working on the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The removal of men in this manner from 
their home communities to distant points has 
important implications, I believe, in con- 
sidering the joint responsibilities of the Corps 
and the Employment Service. We must rec- 
ognize that however great the value of ex- 
perience and training in the CCC camps, 
the men who enroll in them voluntarily submit 
to a type of handicap, in terms of maintaining 
employment contacts, by severing their close 
personal connection with their home com- 
munities. It should be our joint responsi- 
bility, I believe, to develop such cooperative 
procedures as will offset this handicap to the 
maximum degree possible. By this I mean 
that gradually there should be developed a 
flow of appropriate information on the record 
of service of each enrollee, from the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to the local public em- 
ployment offices serving the communities to 
which the enrollees expect to return or have 
returned. I see no reason why men with good 
records in the Corps should not have these 
records become an integral part of their em- 
ployment-office registrations. 

What type of information can be transmit- 
ted by the Corps to the various State Em- 
ployment Services? Is there a basis for com- 
paring CCC experience with experience in 
private industry and agriculture? I believe 
there is. Furthermore, | believe that if such 
a comparison is carefully made it will reveal 
some definite advantages of CCC experience. 


Training the Untrained 


The average term of service of an enrollee 
in the Corps is in the neighborhood of 9 
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months. Data submitted to me indicates that 
42 percent of the young men recently ac- 
cepted for enrollment in the Corps have never 
had any previous work experience of a signif- 
icant nature. Many of the remaining 58 per- 
cent lack experience which Employment 
Service officials regard as useful training. In 
past enrollment periods, over one-third of the 
youths have been 17 years of age at the time 
of enrollment, and nearly three-fourths of 
them have been less than 20 years old. These 
are the young men, I am informed, who offer 
a special placement problem to local public 
employment offices. When they find no 
work in their home communities, they turn 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps as an ap- 
propriate means of gaining experience and 
training which will qualify them to return to 
their home communities with an employment 
record which can, among other things, be 
written prominently on their employment- 
office registration cards. 

During an average period of service in the 
Corps there are opportunities for enrollees 
to gain various kinds of experience and train- 
ing. During the 2-year maximum period of 
service there is even greater opportunity. A 
recent survey indicated that in a representa- 
tive group of CCC camps there were in every 
camp from 30 to 75 different opportunities 
for training toward specific pay-roll jobs of 
general applicability in industry and agricul- 
ture. In most cases the training was not of 
sufficient duration to warrant the statement 
that the men who received this experience 
left the Corps as expert craftsmen. Neverthe- 
less, the experience was frequently long 
enough and of such a character as to provide 
the enrollees with much of the basic knowl- 
edge and skill required for these jobs. 

One explanation of the large number of 
opportunities for valid and varied experience 
in every camp is that each camp is a small 
community. In every camp of 200 men there 
must be cooks, bakers, mess stewards, store- 
keepers, clerks, handymen able to do car- 
pentry, electric wiring, and repair work on 
machinery, truck drivers, chauffeurs, ambu- 
lance drivers, hospital orderlies, and so 
forth. These duties are required in connec- 





tion with the feeding, housing, clothing, and 
welfare of the men, quite apart from the work 
project on which they are engaged. 

The work projects of the Corps include a 
large number of different jobs, and are con- 
ducted under the supervision of bureaus and 
services within the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture. The National Park Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Reclamation, the General 
Land Office, the Division of Grazing, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—all in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—contribute to the plan- 
ning and supervision of CCC work projects. 
Within the Department of Agriculture, the 
Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the Agriculture 
Research Center, and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, likewise plan and supervise projects 
which are carried out by CCC enrollees. 


Many Types of Work Done 


To a greater or less degree, each of these 
agencies has work of a_ semiskilled and 
skiJled nature to which enrollee labor may 
aspire during a period of service in the Corps. 
For example, many projects involve some 
type of building construction. Stone ma- 
sonry, carpentry work, plumbing, and all of 
the operations carried on by a building con- 
tractor are involved. On other projects, 
there is heavy machinery, such as draglines, 
bulldozers, tractors, heavy trucks. One of 
the greatest values of CCC experience comes 
from the acquisition of abilities to use com- 
mon tools effectively. A knowledge of how 
to handle a pick and a shovel, a hammer and 
a saw, is frequently the determining factor 
in hiring what is ordinarily called unskilled 
labor. It is information that is, in my opin- 
ion, definitely worth recording. 

Both the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
have made beginnings toward the develop- 
ment of job descriptions which will be help- 
ful in recording, in mutually understandable 
language, the various operations performed 
by enrollees of the Corps. The more exten- 
sive development and use of job description 
material should make it easier for the Em- 
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ployment Service and the Corps to work 
together for the benefit of the young men 
involved. 

Youths who come into the Corps with no 
work background usually acquire some ele- 
ments of personal qualities which have no 
relation to specific skills, but which do have 
an intimate relationship to job morale. I 
refer first of all to the habit of work. I refer 
also to an understanding of the need to follow 
carefully and accurately instructions given 
by a superior. I refer also to the unques- 
tioned opportunity of these young men to 
build up their physical strength and health. 
Physical condition may mean much to a 
prospective employer in terms of the poten- 
tial output of an employee. 

I believe, furthermore, that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps contributes in a marked 
degree to the understanding on the part of 
young men of the need for becoming safe 
workers. Safety regulations are constantly 
stressed in the Corps. It is interesting to note 
also that many enrollees become well 
grounded in the fundamentals of first aid, in 
connection with this strongly emphasized 
safety program. These factors, while they 
are to some extent intangible, are those which 
can and will contribute markedly to the future 


Radio 


HE FOLLOWING information and the 

accompanying table regarding Employ- 
ment Service radio promotion throughout 
the United States are based on a question- 
naire sent to each State Employment Service 
on February 25, 1939, and returned by the 
States with information current and correct 
as of March 15, 1939. 

The purpose of the survey is to learn the 
extent and nature of Employment Service 
radio promotion and to make available to 
operating personnel a knowledge of the time 
and place that such programs are presented, 
so that, for purposes of comparison, those inter- 


usefulness of these men to employers who may 
place them at work. Thus I believe that it 
would be to the advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service, the future employers of these 
men, and the enrollees themselves, if some 
means can be devised of recording informa- 
tion about these aspects of the value of CCC 
experience, as well as the acquisition of 
specific skills. 


Relationship Developing 


In various parts of the country I understand 
that direct personal contact between officials 
of the various State Employment Services and 
appropriate CCC officials has been devel- 
oped. I am convince«. that the inititation of 
such contacts between the State Employment 
Services and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
should be the equal responsibility of each 
agency. I hope that neither will wait for 
the other to start the ball rolling. 

Only by such personal visits can each 
agency gain an appreciation of the work of 
the other and an understanding of the man- 
ner in which cooperation between the Em- 
ployment Service and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps can most effectively benefit the 
human beings with whom we both deal. 


Survey 


ested in the development and presentation 
of scripts may listen to programs presented 
in other parts of the State and in other States. 
Every effort has been made to check the 
accuracy of the information presented. It is 
to be expected that there will be some 
changes or discrepancies before this informa- 
tion can be printed and distributed to the 
States. 

The accompanying table lists a great many 
programs over numerous stations. The con- 
tents of the table should not be considered, 
however, as being a listing of all programs. 
Many more were reported by the States, but 
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either the time of programs is variable, or it 
could not be foreseen that the programs would 
continue to be presented in May. A number 
of States are making plans for programs not 
yet being presented, but which will probably 
be on the air by the time this information is 
released. 

To supplement the information given in the 
table, the following is a digest of the com- 
ments submitted by State Employment 
Services regarding the radio programs which 
they present: 


Alabama reports that its principal radio program is 
the applicant-interview type with interviews conducted 
by the radio announcer for the station, who questions 
five or six applicants of different occupational qualifi- 
cations during a half-hour program. The impression 
is conveyed that the applicant is being interviewed by 
a prospective employer. Scripts are developed in such 
a way as to show that the applicant is well qualified 
for his particular occupation from the standpoint of 
education, training, and experience. Every attempt 
is made to have applicants from a wide variety of oc- 
cupational classifications. Every division of the Bir- 
mingham office is given representation on the pro- 
gram. The announcer speaks from prepared scripts, 
and the applicant knows in general what types of 
questions will be asked, but the applicant does not 
have a script. This method is used so that the appli- 
cants sound perfectly natural over the air and do not 
give the impression that they are reading scripts. 
Most applicants think up interesting conversational 
answers to questions they know will be asked them. 
It is necessary to provide the announcer with a script 
because of the wide variety of occupational classifica- 
tions with which he must deal. Alabama is convinced 
that radio is an excellent medium for acquainting the 
public with the facilities offered by the Employment 
Service. 

Alaska reports that at present it does not have 

regularly scheduled Employment Service radio pro- 
grams. 
Arizona has several programs irregularly presented 
over various stations throughout the State, but the 
only regularly scheduled program is one given in 
cooperation with the American Legion. 

Arkansas reports that radio promotion has been 
developed to a high degree. Practically every radio 
station in the State cooperates with the Arkansas 
State Employment Service. Five offices have pre- 
sented programs regularly each week at a certain day 
and hour for the past year. Before scripts are given 
over the air by the staff of the local offices, thev are 
submitted to the State headquarters office for ap- 
proval and criticism so that direct administrative 
control is exercised over radio promotion. 





California has programs over a number of 
stations in all sections of the State, and presents all 
types of scripts. 

Colorado reports no regularly scheduled pro- 
grams at present, but plans are being completed for 
a series of applicant-interview programs in the near 
future. 

Connecticut has only one regularly scheduled 
program at the present time, but during the past 5% 
years has made intensive use of radio promotion over 
practically every transmitter in the State. All types 
of broadcasts have been presented, and considerable 
skill has been developed by Connecticut personnel in 
the presentation of skits and other rather difficult 
types of programs. One of the high points of Con- 
necticut’s applicant-interview program, which has 
been operating for some time, was the placement of 
one of the applicants on the program as an announcer 
for the radio station carrying the broadcast. The 
announcer now has charge of the program for the 
Connecticut State Employment Service. 

Delaware at present has no regularly scheduled 
programs on the air. Personnel of the Delaware State 


‘Employment Service listen with considerable interest 


to programs originating in nearby States. 

District of Columbia has had an applicant-inter- 
view program operating continually for over a year. 
How this program is handled is described by Gordon 
Hittenmark in an article in the April 1939 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News. 

Georgia has programs and spot announcements 
carried by a number of local stations at various 
periods during the day. Electrical transcriptions 
have been used to some extent in providing local 
stations with programs about the Georgia State Em- 
ployment Service. 

Idaho makes extensive use of spot announcements 
when need arises for recruiting large numbers of 
workers as harvest hands, forest fire fighters, flood 
workers, and other types of workers who are needed 
quickly and in large numbers. A number of radio 
stations throughout the State have been highly 
cooperative with the Idaho State Employment 
Service. Applicant-interview programs, conducted 
regularly over two stations, have been successful in 
terms of placements made as a direct result of the 
programs. 

Illinois at the present time has only one regularly 
scheduled program. Plans are being completed for 
a series of discussion programs over 18 stations in 
various parts of the State. 

Indiana within the last year has begun intensive 
promotion by radio, although broadcasting has been 
done by several local employment offices for several 
years. During the past winter 13 stations throughout 
the State have regularly carried Employment Service 
broadcasts. The Director reports a distinct preference 
for applicant-interview types of broadcasts. Skits 
have been tried, but it has been found that writing, 
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rehearsing, and presenting them requires too much 
staff time, and that they can be successfully presented 
only by professional radio talent. Employers have 
been very cooperative in going on the air to tell how 
the Indiana State Employment Service assists them 
in their businesses. Radio promotion, it is found, 
builds morale and can be considered a definite part 
of training programs in the State. The reaction of the 
public is favorable because the Employment Service 
is considered to be sufficiently important to the welfare 
of the State to be publicized over the air by prac- 
tically every radio station. Good results in terms of 
successful placements are reported from applicant- 
interview programs. 

Iowa reports extensive use of radio promotion over 
a number of stations. Spot announcements are car- 
ried by practically all stations in the State. Of par- 
ticular interest is a dramatized Employment Service 
program presented over the air by students in the 
department of speech at the University of Lowa, 
developing aspects of Employment Service. The 
program is built around a family of five, and it has been 
found possible to explain such things as the clearance 
system, vocational guidance, apprenticeship, and re- 
habilitation. Newspapers in the State have com- 
mented favorably on radio promotion of the Iowa 
State Employment Service. 

Kentucky reports a number of plans in prepara- 
tion for regularly scheduled programs. Other pro- 
grams are presented at irregular intervals over various 
stations. AJl types are used, and all stations in the 
State use spot announcements about the Kentucky 
State Employment Service at various times. 

Louisiana reports some difference of opinion 
among the staff as to the relative merits of various 
types of programs, but all agree that radio is an excel- 
lent promotional medium. Extensive use is made of 
radio throughout the entire State. The program on 
Wednesday evening over a New Orleans station is 
well known by Employment Service people in various 
sections of the country. Because of the success of 
this program, and the smooth handling of it, Loui- 
siana is inclined to favor applicant-interview types 
of programs. There is a distinct aversion for skits 
which may involve radio acting of an amateurish 
nature. Field visitors report considerable interest 
among employers in the Louisiana State Employment 
Service programs. Employers heartily approve of the 
idea. Programs of the Monroe office have been on 
the air continuously since February 1935. 

Maine reports that spot announcements and other 
programs are given over six stations in the State; 
but, at present, there is no regularly scheduled 
program. 

Maryland has only one regularly scheduled pro- 
gram at the present time. During the past several 
years, several series of programs have been presented. 
Spot announcements and other types of programs are 
used irregularly by various offices. Maryland be- 


lieves it wise to have radio programs in a series, with 
definite intervals between each series. 

Michigan reports a large number of programs 
given over various transmitters in all sections of the 
State. The applicant-interview program in Detroit 
on Monday evenings has been very successful in terms 
of placements made as a direct result of applicants’ 
having appeared on the program. 

Minnesota conducts a number of programs over 
various stations, but they are given at irregular times 
during the day and week. All types of programs are 
given, and there is disci ssion of such topics, directly 
or indirectly related to Employment Service, as 
apprenticeship, vocational training, and cooperation 
with labor organizations. One program was devoted 
to National Youth Week. The applicant-interview 
program, given in Minneapolis on Saturday evening, 
is looked upon very favorably by employers and the 
public. 2 > 

Missouri has programs irregularly given over a 
number of stations in various towns throughout the 
State and has had excellent results from radio pro- 
motion. Some time ago a survey of the effectiveness 
of an applicant-interview type of program was carried 
on and produced some interesting conclusions regard- 
ing listener interest. 

Montana reports no regularly scheduled programs 
at the present time, but believes that a well-planned 
series of radio broadcasts can do a great deal of good 
for a State Employment Service 

Nebraska reports several programs given over 
stations in various parts of the State. The head- 
quarters office of the Nebraska State Employment 
Service prepares scripts and keeps in close contact 
with radio promotion by local employment offices. 

Nevada uses programs of various types and has 
occasional talks over the air by staff members and 
employers who use the Service regularly. Radio pro- 
motion has been found to be effective and productive 
of excellent results. 

New Hampshire has been engaged in radio pro- 
motion for some time and has found the stations in 
the State to be highly cooperative. All types of 
programs have been used at one time or another. 

New Jersey has no regularly scheduled programs, 
although spot announcements and other programs 
are given at various times. Asbury Park reports that 
spot announcements are carried four times a day, 6 
days a week, over a local transmitter. 

New Mexico has had excellent results in terms of 
successful placements of applicants who have ap- 
peared on Employment Service radio programs. 

New York has programs over stations throughout 
the entire State. Promotional material about the 
Employment Service and announcements of job 
openings are briefly given by many local employ- 
ment offices. The emphasis in New York’s radio 
programs is mainly on service to the community by 
its local employment office. 
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North Carolina reports programs irregularly car- 
ried over stations in all parts of the State. Excellent 
results are achieved by radio promotion. The 
Charlotte program has been on the air for some time, 
and approximately 100 inquiries a week are received 
as a result of the program. Comments have been 
received from approximately 10 States in addition 
to North Carolina. The program is given at a time 
that is valuable commercially. 

North Dakota reports only one regularly sched- 
uled program at the present time. Applicants are 
interviewed, and a brief 24-minute talk by promi- 
nent citizens, employers, or applicants placed by the 
Employment Service opens the program. 

Ohio has spot announcements carried on a num- 
ber of stations not listed on the accompanying table. 
All types of programs are used, including skits. 


Question-and-answer types of programs are favored 


over straight talks. Vocational talks by employers, 
interviewing of unusual applicants, and descriptions 
of unfilled job openings, create great interest. In 
Cleveland, during a sponsored news broadcast, the 
sponsor has requested that a description of an un- 
filled job opening be included among the news 
items on each period. 

Oklahoma has only one regularly scheduled pro- 
gram at the present time. Programs of various types 
have been given in the past, and other regularly 
scheduled programs are being planned for the future. 

Oregon has had a number of regularly scheduled 
programs, some of which ran for many months. Only 
one program 1s being condvcted at present. Further 
radio promotion is being considered at the present 
time. 

Pennsylvania has a large number of programs 
given at irregular times over numerous stations in 
many of the smaller cities and towns in the State. 

Rhode Island has developed radio broadcasting 
on a highly efficient basis and has continuously pre- 
sented its message to the employers and workers of the 
State for the past several years. All types of programs 
have been used. 

South Carolina reports no regularly scheduled 
programs at the present time, although radio pro- 
motion is used at intervals by various employment 
offices throughout the State. 

South Dakota has had excellent cooperation from 
radio stations throughout the entire State. Applicant 
interviews and dramatized skits are principally used. 
Applicant interviews on Sunday afternoon have 
proved to be effective. Interest has been aroused not 
only within the State but also in several surrounding 
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States. Two years of experience in radio publicity 
have proved to the satisfaction of the South Dakota 
State Employment Service staff that dramatized skits 
with clever continuity, written for at least four char- 
acters, with either direct or indirect reference to the 
Employment Service, create considerable listener 
interest. A professional touch to dramatized pro- 
grams is achieved through cooperation with high 
school and college dramatic departments. Such an 
arrangement is particularly helpful in smaller towns 
where the local employment office has only a small 
staff which does not permit effective casting of roles. 

Tennessee reports great interest in radio promotion 
and a preference for applicant-interview programs 
with occasional dramatized programs. It is planned 
in the near future to establish regularly scheduled 
programs in four other cities of the State. Results 
obtained from programs listed in the accompanying 
table have proved that they are well worthwhile. 

Texas reports no regularly scheduled programs at 
the present time. Considerable experimentation 
and development are being carried on to determine 
the most effective type of Employment Service radio 
promotion. 

Vermont reports that at present it has no regularly 
scheduled programs. 

Virginia has programs carried irregularly by a 
number of stations throughout the State. The Nor- 
folk office has recently begun a series which has been 
highly effective. 

Washington has tworegularly scheduled programs 
and several others at irregular intervals over a number 
of stations in all sections of the State. Additional 
programs are in preparation. 

West Virginia has conducted a number of pro- 
grams in the past and contemplates adding further 
programs to its schedule in the near future. Applicant 
interviews were used by the Wheeling office for some 
time. West Virginia is one of the few States to report 
that it uses the actual names of applicants interviewed 
over the air. 

Wisconsin reports that, in addition to the regularly 
scheduled programs listed in the accompanying table, 
eight other district offices present talks by staff 
members and other types of programs at irregular 
intervals. Wisconsin favors the applicant-interview 
program and finds that the radio stations themselves 
are inclined to favor this kind of presentation. In 
preparation is a series which will dramatize leading 
industries of the State. Electrical transcriptions will 
be made so that distribution can be effected to all 
transmitters in the State. 
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ESSecsSesecss he F 
saae a Socaag The Farmer as an 
goss g gS 
a ae eS Employer 
ocooococcoco oO ofp 
RERREEGESERER By S. E. Jounson 
Manager, Montana State Employment Service, 
ficients aasiaiaed Helena, Mont. 
- 
C&aRSsabe<eSa 
AzRougas Pree ; ? : 
BeeSéM™“SeS2E25E T Is OFTEN said that agriculture is the back- 
2s —_— bone of the Nation and that it is the 
er responsibility of the farmer to feed and clothe 
sa chiliaeecsiieisiial the country. Agriculture is thus the basic 
Seeecereasae industry upon which all other industries must 
SERS EaR Ee RS depend. Comparisons of labor markets in all 
ERGSESER Bra DS agricultural States indicate the necessity of 
Sees s eB eaace recognizing the farmer as an important 
1 6 ne os ns eae employer in our economic system. 
oot ieee tie eI Since all industry is becoming more and 
ee a more mechanized, employers are demanding 
CEEEGEEE EEE EE . greater efficiency from their employees. If 
5 sdiicahuncsselen ciepiantiaiia indices one man, with the aid of a machine, can pro- 
BESESEZSTRSE @ duce more goods than can 5 or 50 or more 
SREGECISSsee hand workers, then this one man must neces- 
Be gtee seegec sarily be a specialist. Farming, to a large 
ROE SEEGER ES ® extent, is also becoming more and more 
ton) ott eee ; 
Bie Vee 4633.33 mechanized; and, as a consequence, the 
“fogesgoenedlig& P , aE 
See sce EFS a faa farmer requires more highly specialized 
oS | | o ea) anne 
SEVSSSSusgaa? workers. Asa result of these conditions, farm 
OmnR OOHKR OH NR SNR E ; 
SRUCECAS ERS operators are continually seeking more effi- 
PeESES eZee es cient methods of operation and more efficient 
Se; Sesere, ee ; 
ao SEeeee: Se personnel, so that they may keep pace with 
u Baas eee other industries. It would seem then, from 
' ' [a ' ' ' ' ' ' [-"s) ' ‘ i a 
Biigiiiiirees a standpoint of efficiency, that the Employ- 
fe fhe ts te bam : 
Sein eis eS igage ment Service may well become the personnel 
fo Fe ee eae Fe e . 
) eergshge Ess 23 3 department for the farmer, if he is properly 
' = 3 i . . 
ae jaz#haaha base approached and acquainted with the pur- 
Stee ieearas & poses of the Service. 
SESrsc eeeeee The farm placement division of the Em- 
PRs eLCESEe ployment Service was first and primarily used 
os 8 4 uy Se ee ; ‘ } ' . . . 
SRRET: SET SaR- for the clearance of labor, intradistrict and 
seexsaee ced d d, fi | f 
SSCSSEESES esas intrastate, and second, for mass placements o 
& oe o8% (mtn . . 
6ezedbes 15 as workers in the beet and harvest fields. These 
. = ae functions were carried on by the administra- 
4 tive office and the farm placement supervisor. 
Bal The employment office manager in an agri- 
; § & 4 cultural State, to gain recognition and coop- 
é é > § eration from farmers, must proceed on the 
c 2 3 a . ° . — 
ese &S ee fs basis of serving the individual farmer who 
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may wish to employ an irrigator, a dairy 
hand, or any of the various classifications of 
farm labor. He must consider this individual 
farmer in the same sense as the one who may 
wish to hire 20 or 50 beet workers. 


Promotion Among Farmers 


In keeping with these theories, an organized 
information program in Montana was inaugu- 
rated and included in its scope the following 
contacts: 

1. Personal visits were made to farmers, and meet- 
ings of farmers’ organizations and granges were 
attended, to give a detailed explanation of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

2. Items pertaining to farming conditions and to 
farm labor were released in farm and daily papers. 

3. Acomplete mailing list of current farm operators 
was maintained; and, at regular intervals, letters and 
pamphlets containing matters of interest to farmers 
were mailed. 


In each instance emphasis was placed on the 
ability of local employment offices to make 
prompt referrals of qualified agricultural 
workers. 


The foregoing program likewise brought a 
great increase of farm applicants, enabling 
our offices to build up a better file of agri- 
cultural workers. The interview given all 
applicants seeking farm work was as thorough 
and complete as were those given to highly 
skilled mechanics, technicians, or profes- 
sional workers. The interview is all impor- 
tant, as it is pivotal to effective selection and 
referral. Nothing convinces an employer 
more quickly regarding the effectiveness of 
the Service than does the referral of a well- 
qualified applicant. All promotion is but 
an empty gesture unless the Service can 
produce results in terms of successful referrals. 

This promotional program among farmers 
has so far proved highly successful, since the 
total regular farm placements in Montana 
increased from a scant 1,284 during the 
fiscal year 1937-38, to 4,147 for the first 6 


months of the fiscal year 1938-39. The 
50,000 farm operators in Montana employ 
approximately 20,000 workers each year. 
Although the percentage of workers furnished 
by the Employment Service appears slight, 
the records do show progress. 

Regular farm placements are greater in 
volume today than are the casual transient 
mass placements. Thirty-seven percent of all 
private placements for the current year 1938 
were made in the agricultural industry. No 
other industry offers such a challenge or op- 
portunity to the Employment Service in agri- 
cultural States. 


Enlarged Program Needed 


If we would make valuable friends and 
allies, it would therefore seem logical to en- 
large upon the farm placement program. 
The Employment Service cannot expect to 
serve all agricultural employers; but, by ag- 
gressive operation, it can ultimately reach a 
far greater number than are now being served. 
A feasible plan perhaps might be the estab- 
lishment of a farm placement division within 
each district office and the appointment of a 
local farm placement supervisor. If agricul- 
ture is important enough for the creation of a 
State farm placement service, then it would 
seem that a special farm placement division 
in each local office would be desirable. 

Reaching the ultimate goal of the Employ- 
ment Service—its becoming a more and more 
important part of our economic and industrial 
system—can only be attained by the applica- 
tion of those principles which have been most 
successful, plus a persistent effort to achieve 
greater efficiency. In agriculture, we have 
the customer; in the agricultural worker, we 
have the product. In bringing the two to- 
gether we achieve the objective for which we 
are striving in the predominately agricultural 
States. 














Should Names of Applicants Be Used 


In Radio Interviews? 
@ 
YES 


By C. H. BENNETT 
District of Columbia Employment Center 








"hoes appear to be two schools of thought 


regarding the manner in which an appli- 
cant should be introduced when he is inter- 
viewed over the radio on an Employment 
Service radio program. One insists that the 
identity of the applicant should not be re- 
vealed, that he should be referred to by num- 
ber or other designation; the other is con- 
vinced that each applicant should be in- 
troduced by his full and correct name. 

It has become a universal custom among 
civilized nations to identify people by name. 
A name signifies a personality. One of the 
surest ways to conceal that personality is to 
identify the person by number. The un- 
natural situation that exists when people are 
referred to by number instead of name 
presents a barrier which is incompatible 
with our social order. 


Both Methods Tried 


When we first started our radio program in 
the District of Columbia, we introduced each 
applicant by his correct name. To test the 
reaction of the radio audience and the person 
conducting the interview, in addition to 
complying with the request of a few appli- 
cants that numbers be substituted for their 
names, we referred to each applicant by 
number for a period of about 2 weeks. 

During that time both the interviewer and 
applicants felt that there was a lack of per- 
sonal contact with the radio audience. One 
employer stated that he unconsciously asso- 
ciated identification by numbers with the 
system that is used in penal institutions. 





In our public-relations program for the 
D. C. Employment Center, we have tried to 
win the confidence and respect of both em- 
ployers and applicants. The suggestion of a 
stigma attached to unemployed men and 
women who register with our Service or who 


- participate in any program sponsored by our 


Service, should be eliminated. It is not dis- 
honorable to be unemployed; neither is it 
discreditable to individuals for employers 
of the community to know that they are 
unemployed. 

‘‘When I am unemployed,” said one appli- 
cant, “I want every employer in this city who 
can possibly use my services to know that I 
am looking for ajob.”” On two occasions that 
attitude has resulted in real advantage to the 
applicants. Employers who were familiar 
with the records of two applicants introduced 
by name over the radio called as soon as the 
program was over and requested that those 
applicants be referred to them immediately. 
One employer said, “I wish I had known 
sooner that he was looking for a job. He is 
the kind of man I have been trying to get for 
the past 3 months.” 

There can be only two valid reasons why an 
applicant should object to having his identity 
revealed over the radio when he is being inter- 
viewed regarding employment. One is a 
reluctance to have friends and acquaintances 
know that he is unemployed; but, as is illus- 
trated above, this belief may operate to his 
disadvantage. The second is an unwilling- 
ness on the part of those who have unsatis- 
factory employment records to let their former 

15 
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employers know that they are looking for a 


job. arn 
Emphasis on Qualifications 


The program we are conducting follows our 
selection policy. Each person is presented to 
employers in the radio audience solely on the 
basis of his qualifications to do some particular 
job. He is not asking for charity, and his 
economic status comprises no part of the 
radio interview; therefore, he should be willing 


to let others know who he is, that he is unem- 
ployed, what he is capable of doing, and that 
he will accept employment which he con- 
siders suitable. 

We are endeavoring in our radio program 
to provide the greatest assistance to individ- 
uals seeking employment that this medium 
can possibly offer. We feel that this can be 
accomplished better by referring to each ap- 
plicant by his correct name. 


@ 
NO 


By KenNnETH R. MacDonaLp 


Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, 
Michigan State Employment Service Division 


ployment Service presented the first of a 
new series of radio programs on which appli- 
cants registered with the Service stated their 
qualifications for employment and asked for 
work. Since that time almost 300 applicants 
from the files of the Michigan State Employ- 
ment Service have been presented each Mon- 
day evening over a Detroit radio station. 

According to the latest available figures, 
more than 30 percent of those who have been 
on the air have been hired as a direct result. 
An important byproduct of the program 
which it is not possible to measure is the in- 
creased awareness of the Service among both 
employers and workers of the State as a result 
of this weekly feature. 

Since the beginning of the program, it has 
been our policy never to mention the names 
of the applicants but to designate them only 
as Applicant Number 1, Applicant Number 
2, and soon. This practice is contrary to that 
of other State Employment Services, which 
use the actual names of applicants interviewed 
by radio. 

It can be argued that it is simpler, both 
from the technical and literary standpoints, 
to interview John Jones, Mr. Jones, John, 
Johnny, or merely Jones, than it is to speak 
of him over the air as Applicant Number 4. 
Mr. John Jones is a creature of flesh and 


ie Aucust 1938 the Michigan State Em- 


blood, whereas Applicant Number 4 sounds 
like an item in a catalogue. It may therefore 
appear that Michigan has deliberately dis- 
carded a valuable humanizing quality in the 
presentation of what is basically a human- 
interest feature. Despite the obvious or ap- 
parent contradiction, however, there exist 
definite reasons for the decision in favor of 
anonymity. 


Preference for Anonymity 


Radio listeners expect to be entertained. 
If they are not entertained, they can all too 
easily shift to another station or shut off 
their radios. Advertising, education, or 
propaganda—call it what you will—must 
be disguised as entertainment. Employment 
Service radio programs must have a human- 
interest angle, for there is very little of 
interest to the general public in a coldly 
factual account of the work of a punch-press 
operator, a salesman of women’s shoes, or a 
maid. There is drama and human interest 
in hearing about a person who is out of work. 
A listener who is employed feels lucky that 
he has a job, while another listener, unem- 
ployed, feels a kinship of sympathy and a 
mutuality of interest in the problems of a 
fellow unemployed worker. 

To command the interest of the listening 
public and to retain that interest from week 
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to week, we attempt to present workers of all 
types on the program. There are dieticians, 
teachers, research men, artists, managers, 
and other people with interesting backgrounds 
representative of many diversified occupations 

No matter how prosaic an applicant’s work 
history may appear to be on superficial 
examination, that background can be drama- 
tized and made intensely interesting by 
skillful high-lighting. One of the networks 
is currently presenting a series of sustaining 
programs about Americans at work, which, 
besides imparting well-developed informa- 
tion about particular occupations, casts an 
aura of romance about the most common- 
place of jobs. Michigan attempts to do 
somewhat the same kind of high-lighting in 
its Employment Service radio programs. 

A surprising development is that, although 
we have sometimes included on the program 
a person for whom we scarcely dared hope 
to receive a call, it usually turns out that 
the more involved an applicant’s qualifica- 
tions are and the higher the level of his 
skill, the more certain we are to receive an 
order to place him. 

It is difficult to get the consent of highly 
qualified people to go on the air and tell of 
their unemployment, particularly if they are 
persons of rather wide acquaintance, with a 
good education and varied work experience. 
They have too many friends, who, they fear, 
will hear them over the air. The assurance 
of anonymity, however, usually results in 
these persons with the higher types of skills 
readily consenting to going on the air. In 
line with this policy, we refused the offer of 
the radio station to furnish a large studio to 
accommodate an audience, since the presence 
of the public, freely admitted to the broadcast, 


might embarrass the applicants and make their 
approach to the microphone less natural. 

Michigan believes that the use of names is far 
less effective in conveying the impression of an 
active file containing a large number of quali- 
fied registered applicants than is the use of 
numbers. Further, this cool, impersonal, 
numerical designation prevents the program 
from becoming maudlin; it allows us to abide 
by that cardinal Employment Service prin- 
ciple that referrals are made on the basis of 
qualifications, not need. The use of numbers 
further serves to convince the audience that 
there is no exploitation or attempt unduly to 
publicize the qualifications of a particular 
individual. 


Air of Mystery 


There is a certain air of mystery which con- 


tributes to listener interest, as people may be 


inclined to conjecture whether or not they 
know the individual who is speaking over the 
air. Since the applicant is appearing anony- 
mously, he is, in effect, vaccinated against 
“mike fright.” 

It cannot be too greatly emphasized that the 
purpose of this program is not exclusively the 
placement of individuals appearing on the 
program, but is, in addition, the acquainting 
of employers with the facilities of the Michi- 
gan State Employment Service. With the 
emphasis purely on qualifications and not on 
names or personal history, employers are en- 
couraged to make their choice solely on the 
basis of the ability of the applicants heard over 
the air. 

Michigan is thus convinced that whatever of 
the humanizing element is lost by presenting 
applicants anonymously is amply repaid by 
the advantages of such procedure. 


Placement of College Graduates 


The Greensboro office of the North Carolina State Employment Service has worked out a 
plan with the placement department of Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 
whereby the department will refer each graduate, unless she has a definite job upon gradua- 


tion, to the office nearest her home. 














Continued Improvement in 
Placement Trends 


ARCH placements showed the widest 
seasonal gains in the history of the 


Employment Service since the enactment of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. For the fifth con- 
secutive month the volume of placements ex- 
ceeded by a wide margin the results for the 
same period a year ago. Over a quarter of 
a million placements were made, a gain of 
43.2 percent above the level for March 1938. 
All types of placements improved, those of 
women in private jobs reaching an all-time 
high for a single month. 

Total placements for the first 9 months of 
the present fiscal year aggregated 2,186,841. 
This is 0.5 percent lower than the level for 
the same period last year. Private place- 
ments numbered 1,536,300—3.4 percent 
above the total for the same period a year ago. 

Placement increases occurred in every 
geographic area in the country and in all 
but 4 of the 51 State and Territorial Em- 
ployment Services. The great bulk of place- 
ments were made with private employers, 
these numbering 184,829, up 22.8 percent 
in daily rate from February 1939 and 43 per- 
cent above the total for March 1938. More 
than half of the private jobs were of regular 
duration. Men were placed in 93,133 
private jobs; women, in 91,696 private jobs— 
a new high record. Public placements num- 
bering 68,816 were practically all filled by 
men. 

A slight decrease in current registrations 
and a marked drop in the active file oc- 
curred in March. Applications were re- 
ceived from 1,238,239 job seekers. Only 
two-fifths of these were new applicants, the 
volume of new applications declining 13 
percent from February 1939, and 38 percent 
from March 1938. The active file dropped 
4.7 percent from February to a total of 
6,745,899, the lowest level since January 
1938. 
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In addition to complete placements, the 
1,659 offices and 2,713 itinerant points of 
the Employment Service reported 37,430 
supplemental placements and received 11,- 
535,933 personal visits. A total of 180,955 
field visits were made during March, 16.2 
percent above the daily rate for February 
1939 and 65.8 percent above March 1938. 

Placements of veterans showed sharper 
seasonal gains but smaller increases from the 
level of last yea?, both in private jobs and in 
public employment, than for applicants as a 
whole. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, March 1939 














Percent of change from— 

Activity Number Febru- storch | Bherch 

19391 1938 1937 
Tota! applications...._.- 1,238,239 —0.7 -—7.7 +80.2 
New applications....| 500,280 | —13.0 | —37.9 +77.0 
Renewals_........-- 737,959 +9.9 | +37.7 +82.5 
Total placements_...._-- 253,645 | +17.5 | +43.2 —13.8 
ae 184,829 | +22.8 | +43.4 —4.6 
PNG ivncintnieaneien 68,816 +5.3 | +42.6 —31.6 
Active file (month end) --|6,745 ,899 —4.7 —.6 +22.8 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


Taste 2.—Summary of Veteran’s Activities, 














March 1939 
Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 
— March | March 
19391 1938 1937 
Total applications.....-- 76,490 | +47.5 | —39.2 +76.3 
New applications... 14,211 —7.4) —71.1 +23.6 
Renewals........-.- 62,279 | +70.6 | —18.7 +95.2 
Total placements_..._.-- 11,720 | +19.2 | +17.3 —37.9 
| Te 6,768 | +35.9 | +17.9 —29.0 
ere 4,952 +2.1 | +16.4 —46.9 
Active file (month end)_-| 360,650 +3.5 | —13.5 +15.6 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 
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TaBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1939 
TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private 

Total P Active Supple- 

a b, Field Personal menta’ 
eed — ATe” | Pobic | wists | ‘Total | New file, Mar. | “Visa | place. 
Number] from | (over 1 , mente 

Febru- | month) 
, ary! 
United States....|253,645 |184,829 +23 | 92,907] 68,816 |180,955 |1,238,239 |500,280 [6,745,899 |11,535,933 | 37,430 
New England__._-.---- 11,313 | 9,176 +12 | 5,833 | 2,137] 8,152 78,263 | 31,453 | 451,230 725 ,693 773 
WMiihe: c5- cc écccce 1,369 | 1,109 +17 793 260 | 1,020 11,971 | 2,481 38,377 78,066 221 
New Hampshire-...| 1,477 | 1,316 —16 817 161 | 1,305 6,832 | 1,710 28,589 38,818 134 
Vermont. ...-..--- 887 614 +10 394 273 376 3,644 994 17,883 19,413 9 
Massachusetts_ __.. 3,015 2,363 +24 | 1,606 652 1,972 29,940 | 16,279 247,503 362,183 2 200 
Rhode Island___-_- 972 684 +2 402 288 958 10,509 | 5,008 33,539 105,190 12 
Connecticut.-_.--- 3,593 | 3,090 +21 | 1,821 503 | 2,521 15,367 | 4,981 85,339 122,023 197 
Middle Atlantic_.....-- 32,600 | 26,203 +15 |15,134 | 6,397 | 32,712 | 262,594 |111,204 |1,651,402 | 3,289,998 2,223 
New York_.....-.- 16,157 | 12,216 —4 | 6,403 | 3,941 | 6,435 91,894 | 49,430 | 525,533 |21,828,771 1,098 
New Jersey__.----- 7,013 | 6,168 +68 | 3,754 845 | 12,571 56,285 | 26,589 | 254,064 430,683 69 
Pennsylvania.._--- 9,430 | 7,819 +21 | 4,977 | 1,611 | 13,706 | 114,415 | 35,185 | 871,805 | 1,030,544 1,056 
East North Central_...- 43,517 | 37,278 +25 |19,408 6,239 | 34,738 229,096 | 85,984 |1,427.677 | 1,681,538 3,331 
ees 10,530 | 8,631 +53 | 4,244] 1,899 | 10,280 72,612 | 29,575 | 412,201 689 , 506 1,127 
Indiana._....----- 7,341 | 6,986 +27 | 4,031 355 | 4,603 37,528 | 12,792 | 195,201 257,172 1,024 
PE ccisceccwce 11,194 | 10,844 +5 | 4,760 350 | 6,298 33,596 | 15,163 | 297,629 139,186 194 
Michigan___.-.---- 8,435 | 6,333 +32 | 3,708 | 2,102] 9,672 59,609 | 20,172 | 359,092 427,881 529 
Wisconsin. __.----- 6,017 | 4,484 +23 | 2,665 | 1,533 | 3,885 25,751 | 8,282 | 163,554 167,793 457 
West North Central_..-] 24,808 | 18,223 +31 | 9,297 | 6,585 | 21,971 | 105,0U5 | 42,628 | 651,009 | 1,011,972 1,007 
Minnesota._.-.---- 4,022 | 3,307 +15 | 1,935 715 | 7,245 18,339 | 7,278 | 201,106 327,878 331 
aa 6,959 | 5,366 +26 | 2,372] 1,593] 4,299 20,779 | 7,344 | 103,349 210,684 125 
Missouri_..--.---- 5,743 | 4,410 +55 | 2,561 | 1,333 | 4,637 30,052 | 15,423 | 169,845 220,480 34 
North Dakota_.-_- 1,453 | 1,291 +32 726 162 | 1,041 4,818 | 1,640 31,634 36,566 43 
South Dakota... -- 1,240 | 1,005 +21 444 235 721 3,758 | 1,358 35,276 25,390 35 
Nebraska. ...--_-- 2,986 | 1,323 +29 621} 1,663} 2,171 10,523 | 3,471 50,986 81,922 128 
Kansas... -..----- 2,405 | 1,521 +34 638 884 | 1,857 16,736 | 6,114 58,813 109 ,052 311 
South Atlantic.....---- 38,954 | 21,009 +25 |11,908 | 17,945 | 18,687 | 162,756 | 64,314 | 730,186 | 1,242,754 2,262 
Delaware.....----- 1,087 713 +30 402 374 342 2,723 | 1,070 13,601 29,546 27 
Macvland.._------ 3,588 | 2,221 +20 | 1,329] 1,367 | 2,142 21,079 | 5,920 72,068 146,619 95 
District of Colum- 

Mike secesec. sc 3,002 | 2,693 +1 | 1,286 309 501 9,679 | 3,993 43,677 89,018 54 
Virginia.....------ 6,391 | 2,731 +32 | 1,812 | 3,660] 2,379 23,839 | 10,013 51,050 167 ,306 435 
West Virginia_____- 3,316 | 2,412 +7 | 1,424 904 | 2,359 24,824 | 6,215 | 103,821 186,108 678 
North Carolina-...] 9.576 | 4,960 +24 | 2,503 | 4,616] 2,850 25,989 | 11,286 | 120,738 256,701 395 
South Carolina.__-- 3,161 | 1,140 +20 668 | 2,021 | 1,154 12,905 | 5,003 | 114,191 124,468 63 
Georgia....------- 7,637 | 3,690 +56 | 2,230} 3,947] 6,187 28,397 | 13,172 | 176,471 153,184 230 
Florida.....------] 1,196 449 | +203 254 747 773 13,321 | 7,642 34,569 89,804 285 

East South Central....-| 15,157 | 7,788 +2 | 5,073 | 7,369] 8,152 72,919 | 33,852 | 455,438 569,741 3,115 
Kenrucky...------ 2,223 | 1,240 +26] 610 983 | 1,025 19,631 | 12,650 | 118,251 118,157 612 
Tennessee_..------ 5,067 | 3,311 +18 | 2,016} 1,756] 3,358 20,302 | 7,342 | 129,990 183, 106 775 
Alabama_.._-._--- 4,226 | 2,477 —25 | 1,871 | 1,749 | 2,342 | . 17,104] 6,911 | 140,831 165,814 880 
Mississippi_-._...- 3,641 760 +40 486 | 2,881] 1,427 15,882 | 6,949 66,366 102,664 848 

West South Central_...] 49,578 | 37,392 +29 |12,296 | 12,186 | 30,034 | 101,177 | 49,607 | 534,238 | 1,109,181 | 17,850 
Arizona. .......--- 5,098 | 3,652 +94 967 | 1,446] 2,160 9,866 | 5,169 77,783 117,780 3,381 
Louisiana._.-__-_- 7,715 | 5,671 +25 | 3,322 | 2,044] 4,358 18,416 | 8,672 | 132,813 162,139 612 
Oklahoma_.._._-_- 4,004 | 2,715 +76 734} 1,289] 2,596 21,602 | 9,979 70,965 202, 100 316 
TNE i deiccncces 32,761 | 25,354 +20 | 7,273 | 7,407 | 20,920 51,293 | 25,787 | 252,677 627,162 | 13,541 

Mountain.......-.--.. 10,793 | 7,279 +38 | 3,616] 3,514] 9,211 54,753 | 18,155 | 228,633 424.458 3,048 
Montana...-.---_- 1,818 804 +84 497 | 1,014] 1,516 4,789 | 1,363 32,211 37,191 150 
DN cccsecuc 1,555 | 1,148 +52 597 407 | 1,182 5,339 | 1,967 22,064 80,626 30 
Wyoming..-...._- 617 343 +28 173 274 464 3,122 | 1,132 13,968 29,453 39 
Colorado.......--- 2,558 | 2,127 +64 883 431] 1,948 16,679 | 5,353 75,109 140,912 59 
New Mexico._.___- 1,121 702 +44 492 419 | 1,316 4,458 | 1,633 31,799 28,868 24 
Arizona....-_-._-- 1,4)1 | 1,003 +6 458 408 823 6,791 | 3,285 25,525 41,684 2,324 
Co ae 754 417 —23 182 337 | 1,022 11,017 | 2,566 23 ,036 46,502 351 
Nevada__.._.-.-.- 959 735 +39 334 224 940 2,558 856 4,921 19,222 71 

PMS e randcuie cok: 26,240 | 20,232 +22 |10,238 | 6,008 | 17,053 | 169,065 | 61,095 | 605,227 | 1,465,699 3,406 
Washington... ____ 2,938 | 2,482] +109 | 1,419 456 | 3,078 13,147 | 7,300] 113,732 189,416 522 
OUR sciicccscnes 4,173 | 2,897 +54 | 2,256 | 1,276] 2,149 12,405 | 4,585 72,067 154,047 681 
California. .......- 19,129 | 14,853 +10 | 6,563 | 4,276 | 11,826 | 143,513 | 49,210 | 419,428 | 1,122,236 2,203 

ee 232 57 +16 21 175 93 916 453 2,977 10,582 10 

re 453 192 +6 83 261 152 1,695 | 1,535 7,882 4,317 405 






































' Adjusted for number of working days in months. 1 Estimated. 
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TaBLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1939 
VETERANS 
ce Placements Applications 
Private New 
— Percent —_ 
Division and State Total erm Regular | Public | Total change | Mar. 31, 
ee oe ae (over 1 Number from 1939 
Febru- | month) Febru- 
ary! ary! 
TRE DIB 6 oii cs cwciicccnans. 11,720 6,768 +36 2,509 4,952 | 76,490 | 14,211 —7 360,650 
SS De ae eee 465 256 —2 169 209 4,474 840 +15 25,038 
{OES ES ES ee eee 61 32 +68 21 29 1,068 58 —16 2,659 
Og anes 57 46 —26 31 11 495 59 —2 2,064 
oo ae —s 44 19 +36 12 25 125 27 —21 782 
ee, 136 44 +7 35 92 1,965 525 +30 15,166 
yO Ee oe 16 1] —27 5 5 230 45 -8 588 
NS Re 151 104 —5 65 47 591 126 +12 3,779 
A OS SE eee 827 485 +39 268 342 8,094 2,102 —15 62,845 
ee 387 197 +3 90 160 1,697 734 —27 14,673 
ON ee ne ENE 207 130 +73 84 77 1,680 377 —29 9,236 
NEE SS ee 263 158 +95 94 105 4,717 991 +6 38,936 
East North Central..-.......--.----- 1,614 1,078 +33 509 536 - 18,871 2,611" —12 91,851 
OT Se eee ere 400 259 +60 77 141 4,874 902 —24 26,424 
Indiana_-_.._--- innncieteneer 198 175 +30 79 23 1,548 332 —30 11,612 
OR ecko varGiierecece denen 450 323 +15 151 127 3,794 470 +43 21,329 
SE ee ea 324 202 +33 132 122 7,410 611 —10 22,396 
ID  anenccicacteinn oo 242 119 +47 70 123 1,245 296 —3 10,090 
West North Central_----.......-__-- 1,506 830 +41 248 676 8,212 1,430 —6 42,539 
PER coc enacnncbarsnenss : 173 102 +20 28 71 1,069 218 —15 13,559 
ONES ee, 634 355 +13 84 279 1,568 293 +29 6,685 
hk ake is eienoka wack 261 171 +148 82 90 2,179 485 —23 10,853 
Ses 39 24 +100 15 15 345 35 +17 1,766 
UN EE ee ee eee 62 33 +6 11 29 342 41 +46 2,256 
PI rite ki orcn ce inane 193 71 +82 12 122 1,492 114 | +16 3,507 
I te er etre ewone 144 74 +95 16 70 1,217 244 —2 3,913 
NG Since heen ewae nce se 1,875 753 +61 324 1,122 10,256 1,718 —4 34,472 
SESE eee ae ete 43 2 +69 43 21 197 14 —59 680 
PURINE oiccudevéctecdcacsmese 235 94 +92 56 141 2, 113 134 -19 5,203 
District of Columbia___-_--_-_-_- 124 90 +43 24 34 524 167 —21 3,779 
IIR owastintdens ss ciwenes. 350 116 +81 66 234 1,596 161 +4 2,385 
ER ae 143 74 +30 35 69 2,195 164 +23 5,757 
PGT EIR oo iiccniccccnccne 434 155 +42 45 279 1,262 253 —6 3,888 
Se ee eee 163 47 +88 19 116 620 124 +13 4,314 
RN ie is iis cu indice. 319 136 +66 55 183 854 256 —16 5,903 
PR eke waesctnckKececocwce 64 19 +217 11 45 895 445 +11 2,563 
East Soeth Coeieel.................. 714 264 +16 142 450 5,798 864 -17 22,701 
OS ee ere 124 31 +121 13 93 1,652 336 —23 6,720 
NE eed SOT en 250 91 +20 46 159 1,608 211 —14 6,896 
ROR Ganeditcnwas cascndonex 213 104 —19 61 109 1,188 175 -8 6,396 
RR ere ee neewiesnes 127 38 +280 22 89 1,350 142 —14 2,689 
West South Conral...... 525.2... 2,036 1,432 +34 280 604 5,044 1,348 —12 25,910 
Sn aa 257 168 +143 20 89 562 170 —18 4,110 
a ee ae 197 134 —1 67 63 986 168 —20 6,342 
ER tes cceawnenenees 261 146 +106 14 115 1,855 449 -19 5,606 
PL tcihenecetigkennocewaee 1,321 984 +24 179 337 1,641 561 +2 9,852 
BNI Soin on raced pec one kininne 782 427 +66 125 355 4,256 743 +3 15,166 
a eee 141 46 +15 29 95 486 68 +36 2,208 
TDi een Wincimcenanenane 192 137 +174 28 55 450 93 -9 1,555 
TN ieee aun cesieces 31 10 0 4 21 225 51 -—7 930 
SE ee 136 90 +105 22 46 1,144 181 —26 4,571 
RIN it ce cee als 44 16 +33 13 28 360 51 —20 1,844 
NNR Rite ok asin we abiede 83 44 —4 9 39 509 158 +34 1,894 
LS ES eee eel 78 30 —14 9 48 897 103 +119 1,814 
ea Hn nggcti eects 77 54 +157 11 23 185 38 —12 350 
eee ees 1,857 1,231 +32 439 626 | 11,330 2,449 —3 39,483 
ERE EERE trace Seen 186 446 +198 69 40 617 215 +1 7,878 
Dd cet enccknscad 295 186 +102 139 109 1,047 133 +3 4,961 
IR ioe cast tat ti ca 1,376 899 +14 231 477 9,666 2,101 —3 26,644 
eg Se 14 2 0 1 12 67 33 +32 232 
eee Re eee 30 10 —29 4 20 88 73 +115 413 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in monthe. 
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